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longer satisfied with the traditional religious view of life, they are 
restless and unsatisfied till they find another. They run here and 
there, and it is pathetic to see in what pitiful and fantastic theories 
they sometimes put their trust. Forty years ago men and women in 
this city seeking guidance for their thoughts and lives turned to the 
romantic philosophy of Germany. That they did so is greatly to 
their credit, for, whatever the defects of the thought-systems they 
looked to for help, they were at least intellectually respectable. 

The pity is that this interesting philosophical movement proved 
so temporary, that it was a mere episode or exception, that the fan- 
tastic and unintelligible elements of a philosophy which contains so 
many fruitful thoughts should have led to wholesale condemnation 
and general neglect. For in our western civilization we still need 
the service that Hegel has shown himself able to render. We need 
to keep clear the distinctions which it is the business of the mind to 
make, and yet to remember that things that are conceptually distin- 
guished are not thereby separated in fact, and that our classifications 
have a practical and not a metaphysical validity. In the difficult 
task of living together and of reconstructing our ideas and institu- 
tions, it would lessen the friction and promote cooperation if the 
eager promoters of special interests could learn the great German 
philosopher's secret that to overemphasize any aspect of truth is to 
get into a false position, that other standpoints have their relative 
justification, that one may be conciliatory and yet sincere, that the 
absolute tone in us mortals is out of place, and that large-mindedness 
is as important and necessary in moral and political life as in 
philosophy. 

G. R. Dodson. 

St. Louis, Mo. 



HEGEL'S CONCEPTION OF AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 

HHHESE notes were suggested by the rumor that philosophy is 
-*- becoming popular. It may soon become the fashion for every- 
body who is anybody to have his Weltanschauung. Popular science, 
Christian and unchristian, not excluding psychical research, are in- 
teresting symptoms. However secluded is the academic hall, its 
students come from a modern world of just such symptoms. 

With the rapid increase of students seeking and needing an in- 
troduction to philosophy, is emphasized this question: How shall 
a man with merely common sense be introduced? The question is 
pedagogical, but it is more : it is itself a philosophical problem. 
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That some definitely special introduction is considered necessary 
is made apparent by the increased attention of teachers to introduc- 
tion courses, and by the large number of printed introductions ap- 
pearing within a few years. On my shelf is a score of such texts, 
expressing widely varying conceptions of what it means to introduce 
people to philosophy. 

It would be fascinating, even if entangling, to consider these con- 
ceptions severally, and, especially, together. But, on the shelf with 
these books, is a worn and cherished volume over a century old, a 
book until recently out of print, a translation of which from the 
German nobody has ever taken the trouble to publish, a little book 
which it took a literary detective months to procure for me, and for 
which I then paid the hard-earned but cheerfully surrendered sum 
of seventeen dollars. It is Hegel's introduction to philosophy, in- 
tended by him as the introduction to the philosophy— his philosophy. 
I refer to his early writing, the ' ' Phanomenologie des Geistes. ' ' 

One does not have to pay seventeen dollars for it since the new 
editions have appeared. The Hegelian revival has been nowhere 
more fruitful than in the critical study of the neglected Jugend- 
schriften. In the light of the revelations of these earlier writings, 
new and pronounced interest has been awakened in the "Phanom- 
enologie"; and a better understanding of it is immanent. 

I propose cursorily to examine this work to discover what, in 
general, is Hegel's conception of an introduction to philosophy. 

First of all, there are certain well defined problems which any 
adequate introduction to philosophy must meet. To ask of what 
sort is Hegel's conception, is to ask him how he solves these problems. 

An introduction to anything is a transition from something rela- 
tively known to something relatively unknown. Arising out of this 
very definition are three classes of problems: First, What is it that 
the philosophically uninitiated with whom we have to do may be 
assumed relatively to know? Second, "What is the relatively un- 
known thing to which we are especially trying to give him the 
transition? Third, Just what shall be the nature of the transition 
itself? 

Now, that which our philosophically uninitiated may be pre- 
sumed relatively to know includes at least the current verdicts of 
the common sense attitudes toward life, together with something of 
literature, of science, of art, of religion, of history, of human institu- 
tions — however little of these, something more of each of these than of 
technical philosophy. From these things the transition to philosophy 
must be made : and I insist that it is obvious that any true introduction 
to philosophy is bound to relate philosophy in a specially solved man- 
ner to just these things in order to effect any transition at all. And an 
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introducer to philosophy must determine just to what he is trying 
to introduce the student. Is it to a sort of philosophical dictionary ? 
Some seem to think so. Is it to a realization of the problems of 
philosophy? To their definite solution as well? To typical solu- 
tions? There are those who think each of these things. Is it to 
historic systems? To some special system which the introducer 
holds ? To the power of spontaneous philosophic thinking ? To all 
of these? "Yes" is the answer to each of these queries if you ask 
the right book. 

It is demanding a solution to these three definite classes of prob- 
lems that I approach Hegel's " Phanomenologie. " I hope to indi- 
cate that Hegel's conception of an introduction to philosophy 
(however he may be said to have worked it out) is highly definite, 
generally commendable, and infinitely suggestive to the teacher who 
wishes to meet present-day needs. 

It were supererogatory here to review the plan and scope of a 
so well known work as the "Phanomenologie." It is sufficient to 
remind ourselves that it was undoubtedly inspired by a class of 
literary creations in vogue at the time. There were current several 
romances of a sort whose hero is a type rather than a concrete per- 
sonality. In such romances, stress was laid upon significant proc- 
esses of development through which the type-hero passes. "Wil- 
helm Meister" is an excellent instance of this type-fiction. Such 
works suggested to Hegel the idea of writing a biography, not of this 
or of that type, but of the type of types, the Weltgeist: more defi- 
nitely, the story of the self as it proceeds on its way through the 
typical dialectical stages through which ordinary knowledge passes 
to philosophical insight. 

Here, then, first of all, we have a suggestion of an introduction 
to philosophy intended for every man, which is itself the story of 
the phases through which, indeed, Everyman passes in achieving 
philosophy. 

And, now, since every man begins with the common sense atti- 
tudes, we have here an introduction that proposes to relate itself 
very vitally to common sense. For instance, in the very first section 
of the book, a typical common sense attitude toward experience is 
subtly and accurately depicted under the head, "Die sinnliche 
Gewissheit. ' ' "We all recognize the unreflective point of view where 
one is naively certain of the truth, but is not aware of the process by 
which certainty is won. So one makes the familiar appeal to his 
immediate experiences as of ultimate and decisive significance. 
One lays great stress upon "facts," and refers with absolute assur- 
ance to the "face- value" of facts. 
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Now, how does one make the transition from this naive attitude 
to the philosophic point of view? 

Well, in the first place, Hegel tacitly insists that any attitude 
of common sense is itself already philosophy of an undeveloped sort. 
However crude he is, a man's life is the practical expression of a 
theory. And not only is his life a theory, but his theory is a life. 
But, just because common sense is both a philosophy and a crude 
one, and also a life, must it have its own inner law of process or 
dialectic, which leads it out of itself to a viewpoint more self-sus- 
taining, that is, more philosophical. For instance, "Die sinnliche 
Gewissheit" soon discovers that this vaunted immediate "fact" in 
the flux of facts refuses to mean anything just by itself — that 
"meaning" is some invariant of the flow of experience. 

So far then, Hegel's conception of the introduction of common 
sense to a philosophical viewpoint suggests: First, that for the be- 
ginner, philosophy were better viewed not merely as a theory about 
life, but as an attitude toward life; second, that common sense is a 
real attitude not alien to philosophy, and so is responsible for main- 
taining itself— when serious, it does not, as a matter of fact, hesi- 
tate to accept this responsibility; third, that thus the transition or 
introduction to philosophy is to be depicted as an inner development 
of common sense itself— a development which does not say that com- 
mon sense was wrong and philosophy right, but which sublates the 
undeniable truth of common sense in the larger view. 

This is not all of Hegel's conception, but before going farther 
let us ask how effective this much might conceivably be made, from a 
pedagogical standpoint. 

Suppose that he who has thus far attained only the common sense 
attitude mentioned studies the well-told story of its self-defeat and 
ultimate triumph in a larger view; would that larger view remain 
but a pretty fiction on the page? Or, would the reader too have 
been moved along by the logic of this drama of his own spirit so that 
he himself would share in the triumph of the larger view? And, 
finding this new-won view, in turn, meeting its tragedy and relative 
triumph: and so carried on through the gradual stages which lie 
between common sense and philosophic insight, would not such a 
reader, I say, be effectually introduced to philosophy— provided the 
dramatist of the world-spirit had done his work well ? How can one 
better induce common sense to approach philosophy, and, more, to 
approach it philosophically, than to depict the way common sense 
has to approach philosophy as soon as ever it tries to defend itself ? 

I have taken one definite common sense attitude as an instance: 
but Hegel does the same for most of the widely prevalent attitudes 
toward life from which the transition to philosophy must be made. 
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For instance, how acutely does Hegel depict an episode of the 
scientific point of view, or " Beobachtende Vernunft," together with 
its self -defeat if it is taken as self-sufficient ! Not through mere ob- 
servation, but through action shall the self win its world. And so 
with other partial attitudes of the human spirit. 

Thus does Hegel seek, first, to relate philosophy to every so- 
called unphilosophical stage of thought; and, second, to make the 
transition from these stages always by an inner dialectic. But, 
third, to just what, in such a conception, has one been introduced? 

First, the reader is introduced to most of the typical philosophies. 
This is in the nature of the attempt to depict successively the typical 
attitudes of the individual toward his world. And, further, each 
possible philosophical attitude is made to realize itself and experi- 
ment with itself to the utmost, as, indeed, in the ultimate history of 
philosophic systems, it actually does. Each philosophy is made in- 
toxicated with assurance. Hegel shall make truth a kind of Bac- 
chantic festival, where each Gestait of truth is drunk with revelry 
(Vorrede). If objection is made that the stages do not really occur 
in the precise order in which Hegel depicts them, no great point is 
made : at least, the typical stages are there. Do you seek idealism ? 
Here it is, in about all its conceivable forms, from the naive practical 
idealism of the primitive savage to the critical idealism of Kant, and 
the absolute idealism which shall later develop into the synonym of 
Hegel. Idealism is not flung at you as a dogmatic tract; it grows 
up as a life, consciously emerging at all only as the demand of cer- 
tain realistic assumptions. 

Some of our introductions to philosophy seek to introduce us by 
way of the concrete history of philosophy. Others bring in con- 
crete examples from that history. Hegel does neither. To my own 
mind, he suggests the true relation of an introduction to the material 
of historic systems. Throughout the "Phanomenologie," not one 
philosopher's name is mentioned. The student is not to be diverted 
from his absorption in the drama of the possible attitudes toward 
the world by the names of those who happen to have held these atti- 
tudes, together with their highly contingent modifications. That 
belongs to the history of philosophy proper. Yet Hegel, a consum- 
mate master of the history of philosophy, has that history in mind 
all the time. The world-views depicted are those that have histor- 
ically occurred, but divested of the merely accidental, the chrono- 
logical, and presented in their logical reality and natural relations. 
There is the kind of thing at each stage that might occur at any 
time. 

One is here truly getting ready for historic systems; in the only 
real sense, is being introduced to them. Let me illustrate: impor- 
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tant aspects of the ethical doctrine of Kant are richly portrayed in 
the section on the "Moralische Weltanschauung"— but more, made 
strangely alive and related as a life to other attitudes, not submitted 
as a mere name, or as a categorical teaching. The essential view of 
positivists like Pearson and Mach you discover at the eloquent close 
of the section on "Kraft und Verstand," where it is revealed that 
what you took for reality "out yonder," for the "nature of things," 
is really your own construct. Would you have the student antici- 
pate pragmatism? Well, you will find most of the thirteen vari- 
eties; and more, motives which underlie them all. For instance, 
Hegel will make you understand, yea, live to the full, the attitude 
that truth can not be appreciated by looking at any final system of 
categories, that truth must be lived to be appreciated. You will 
find even Tolstoi, yes, and Nietzsche, peering out at you from the 
marvellous pages devoted to the Aufklarung. And so, from first 
to last, with other typical historic attitudes. 

But not only is the student introduced to the typical systems 
which he shall afterwards find embodied in historic philosophies : he 
is taught to realize the problems of which these systems are to be 
regarded as solutions. Each successive view arises, indeed, only as 
the result of the realization of problems ; and, as the solution of such, 
will itself, in turn, conjure up its own problems for which, again, 
solution must be sought. Thus, for instance, is realized the prob- 
lem of the one and the many, which appears through the book on 
successively higher levels. The student is not told, ' ' Here is a prob- 
lem," but he discovers that he has helped to create a problem. It 
develops before his very eyes, and he watches it and partakes in it 
with the interest and participation with which he watches the grow- 
ing complications of an attention-compelling play. 

It may be that your doctrine is that the sort of philosophy to 
which the modern youth most needs to be introduced is actual and 
spontaneous philosophic thinking, not so much to a system as to a 
philosophic mode of mind. Well, nowhere is Hegel didactic. You 
achieve these successive world-views yourself, or you understand 
them not at all. Meanings are successively elicited by your coopera- 
tion—not proclaimed. 

It may be your doctrine that an introduction should perform the 
office of a technical philosophical dictionary, that it furnishes the 
tyro with his tools. I think that Hegel's conception of the use of 
philosophical terms in a merely introductory treatment is at least 
suggestively correct. They are nowhere to be used falsely: yet are 
they nowhere to be used with the forbidding rigidity of the technical 
system. Hegel himself is, in this regard, more or less sinful. I 
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should say that in an introduction terminology should grow more 
definite as problems and solutions become more definite, until, at 
the end, one is quite ready for an approximate crystallization of 
meanings. 

But the ever persistent query arises : Should an introduction pur- 
pose to lead the reader to some final system of the introducer's own? 
Well, yes: and no. Surely, the introducer must, as a philosopher 
dealing with the explication of the real meaning and more or less 
correct interrelations of systems — surely such a philosopher must 
have ultimate convictions of a quite definite kind: and he must use 
them. If he does not, his introduction will be unphilosophical, while 
yet attempting to introduce philosophy. If the objection is that 
Hegel's introduction is an explicit introduction to his own system, 
one should be reminded that this is true in a so general sense that it 
is no fatal objection, nay, even a merit. For, in general, Hegel 
introduces us to his own system chiefly in the sense that his own 
system seeks to be an implicit synthesis of all the viewpoints he has 
set forth. Should not any philosophy seek to do this at least ? Is it 
not true that in some real sense, to be determined by the individual 
philosopher, "Das Wahre ist das Ganze"? It would seem that the 
outcome of the " Phanomenologie " is purposely left ambiguous, as 
the outcome of a mere introduction should be. In conception at 
least, it would be a good introduction to almost any philosophy. 

Nor can one validly object that here is taught a "developmental 
view of thought. ' ' Of course thought behaves that way : it has some 
"dialectic" or other, or we should never be able to make any prog- 
ress in our discussions of philosophy. Surely this internal growth 
into a deeper view is better than an external leap or an external con- 
junction ; if indeed such be even conceivable. Hegel does not teach 
it so much as he points to it. He merely asks you to watch thought 
in given situations and see what it does. The ' ' external reflection ' ' 
aims to be no more than is necessary to direct attention. Remember 
that the Hegelian dialectic proper, in its rigid meaning, is not ex- 
hibited here. The successive stages of the "Phanomenologie" are 
by no means deduced : they are merely found. 

The uninitiated into philosophy is apt to be interested in the 
great periods of history, and can readily be reached through that 
interest. Now, most introductions ignore this patent fact entirely. 
Hegel seizes upon the truth that every great social and political crisis 
in history means the dramatic unfoldment of a certain definable out- 
look upon life, whose tragedies and comedies it is well worth depict- 
ing. It has philosophic meaning. Hegel paid far more attention 
to concrete history and its meaning than any other philosopher, an- 
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cient or modern. Even in his Jugendschriften, he is interested in two 
things that Sehelling, for instance, cared not for at all : first, polit- 
ical questions, and second, the history and interpretation of Christian 
institutions. Preeminently, an introduction can gain reality by ap- 
pealing to the attitudes revealed in the events of one's own time. 
Hegel is not only a classicist: the political and social phenomena of 
his own day had great significance for him. In the "Phanomen- 
ologie, " Hegel is not concerned with constructing a philosophy of 
history, although this has sometimes been asserted. But he notes 
that history does picture vividly the dialectical fortunes of many a 
theory about our world. Hegel's use of history is only illustrative, 
but as such is wondrously striking and illuminating. For instance, 
in "Geist," under the fortunes of the social self and its first view, 
there rapidly passes before us the dialectic drama of the ideal Grecian 
commonwealth, with its inner conflict between the divine and human 
laws, pictured in the Antigone : here is imperialism too, with its inner 
battle of law with caprice, and the resulting estranged spirit of a 
people : here is the Aufhl'drung, gloriously rising to supposedly final 
triumph, only to find its tragedy in the unspeakable chaos of The 
Terror. Here are situations such as that of Reichtum, identically 
recognizable in our own day. Throughout, the unity and interrela- 
tions of human institutions is suggested, as well as the failure of 
man to give abiding expression of his spirit in the social and political 
worlds. In short, here is an introduction, by way of common facts 
of history, not only to philosophy, but to the philosophy of history — 
an inevitable discipline thereof. 

Philosophers since Plato have not been greatly encumbered with 
a literary style, and philosophy proper can very well do without it. 
But an introduction to philosophy can not. An introduction to 
philosophy, in the very nature of its task as defined, should be a 
seduction to philosophy. The "Phanomenologie" exhibits a rare 
combination of the literary spirit with the treatment of technical 
problems. Here is revealed a mind of poetic imagination, of dram- 
atic instinct, of pathos, of ridicule, of humor, of satire — and of keen- 
est sarcasm, as in " Das geistige Tierreich. ' ' Further, the ' ' Phanom- 
enologie" not only embodies (within regrettable limits) the proper 
literary spirit, but searches out the philosophical meaning involved 
in great literary masterpieces— masterpieces in which the man of 
average culture is already interested for their own sakes. There is 
a happy tendency of late to connect philosophy and literature in 
certain introductions. It is conspicuous in Perry's "Approach." 
But they might be connected with a still more precise and significant 
method than has yet been attempted. 
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It would be preposterous to maintain that the "Phanomenologie" 
as it stands is a good introduction to philosophy for the mind of the 
freshman. (Even Hegel's imagination could not penetrate to that 
darkness!) All that I insist upon is that the conception is a good 
one; that it is realized adequately in no modern introduction to 
philosophy; and that somebody ought to write an introduction in 
which some of its main suggestions are materially realized. To-day, 
some introductions fulfil one aspect of this conception, and some, 
another. There is certainly a growing inclination to connect philos- 
ophy with common sense attitudes. Fullerton's book is an instance. 
The introductory chapters of some of our more recent histories of 
philosophy try to do this same thing, and, in a small measure, succeed. 
As it stands, the language of the "Phanomenologie" is too for- 
bidding. But this dees not affect the conception itself. Nor does 
Koseneranz's testimony that shortly before his death Hegel started 
to revise the book and crossed out those passages which referred to 
the intended second part of his system. I am not at all considering 
the "Phanomenologie" as an introduction to Hegel's philosophy. 

The present introductions to philosophy are experiments: and 
our use of them is proving little more than experimental. An ade- 
quate introduction to philosophy will seriously attempt to take the 
reader upon a veritable ' ' voyage of discovery. ' ' Its creator will try 
to show the modern and obdurate lover of the concrete that philos- 
ophy is the only truly concrete thing there is. 

Jay William Hudson. 

University of Missouri. 



A CASE OP VISUAL SENSATIONS DURING SLEEP 

WHILE the parallel between the state of hypnosis to that of 
sleep has been often pointed out, it has occurred to me that 
an account of my own habit of sleeping with open eyes, and thereby 
having distinct visual sensations during sleep, might afford another 
illustration of the connection between the two. This illustration is 
the more striking perhaps as the normal sleeper has no visual sensa- 
tions, and hence there is one less possibility of his sharing the ex- 
perience of the hypnotized subject. 

It has been my life-long habit to sleep with my eyes half open. 
I do not know whether the eyes are shut during the night and only 
open when morning approaches, or whether they are open all during 
the sleeping state. It has been almost impossible for any one to ob- 
serve this peculiarity without rousing me ; but at any rate, the testi- 
mony of those who have had any occasion to observe me sleeping has 



